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shrieks of those who were half buried in 
the ruins, were terrible beyond descrip- 
tion.  Self-preservation seemed alone to 
be consulted ; and the most probable secu- 
rity. was sought, by getting into open 
laces, and into the middle of the streets. 
Those who were in the upper stories of 
the houses, were in general more fortunate 
than those who attemptéd to escape by the 
a many of the latter being buried 
the ruins, with the greater part of 
the foot passengers. ‘Those who were in 
escaped the best, although the 
drivers = cattle — eke i = 
number o! poveone wi i in the 
streets and in the et ge greatly in- 
ferior to that of those who were buried 
beneath the ruins of the churches; for, 
as it was a day of solemn festival, these 
were crowded for the celebration of. the 
mass. They were more numerous than 
the churches of London and Westminster 
taken ¢ollectively ; and the lofty steeples 
in. most instances fell with the roof, inso- 
much that few escaped. ' 
The first shock, as has been noticed, 
was extremely short, but was quickly 


succeeded by two others ; and the whole, 


generally described 8 a. single shack, 


mense beneath the 
ruins. From a perfect calm, a fresh gale 
immediately after sprang up, and occa- 
sioned the fire to rage with such fury, 
that in the space of ‘three days the city 
was hearly reduced to ashes. Every ele- 
ment seemed ‘to conspire towards its de- 
struction ; for, soon after the shock, which 
happened néar high-water, the tide rose 
in an instant forty feet, and at the castle 
of Belem, which defends the entrance of 
the harbour, fifty feet higher than had 
ever been. known. Had it not subsided 
as —: the _— i. would have 
been submerged. new qua 
sunk to an Enfathomable’ depth, gS 

- several hundreds of persons, not one of 
the bodies of whom was afterwards found. 
Before thé sea thus came rolling in like a 
mountain, the bar was seen dry from the 
shore. 

The terrors of the surviving inhabitants 
were ¢ and multiplied. Amid the 
general confusion, and through a scarcity 
of hands, the dead bodies could not be 
buried, and it was dreaded that a pesti- 
lence would ensue ; but from this appre- 
hension they were relieved by the fire, by 
which these bodies were for the ter 
part consumed. The fears of a famine 
were more substantial ; since, during the 
thifee days succeeding the earthquake, an 
arse take oe as 
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ounce of broad was literally worth a pound 
-magazines 


of gold. Several of the corn 
having been, however, fortunately saved 
from the fire, a scanty supply of bread 
was afterwards procured. Next came the 
dread of the. pillage and murder of those 
who had saved any of their effects.; and 
this happened in several instances, until 
examples were made of the delinquents. 
The great shock was succeeded about 
noon by another, when the walls of seve- 
ral houses which were still standing, were 
seen to open, from the top to the bottem, 
more than a quarter of a yard, and after. 
wards to close again so exactly as not to 


.leave any signs of injury. Between the 


first and the eighth of November, twenty- 
two shocks were reckoned. 

A boat on the Tagus, about a mile dis. 
tant from Lisbon, was heard by the pas. 
sengers te make a noise as if it had run 
aground, although then in d water § 
the crews at the same time saw the houses 
falling on both sides of the river, in front 
of which, on the Lisbon side, the greater 


part. of a convent fell, burying of 
its inmates beneath the ruins, ile others 
were precipitated into the river. The 
water was covered with dust, blown by a 
Strong northerly wind; and the sen en- 
tirely obscured. On landing, they were 
oom by the age rey protieed 
‘igh grounds, whence they ive 
the sea, at a mile’s distance, rushing in 
like a torrent, although against wind and 
tide. The bed of the Tagus was in many 
places raised to its.surface.; while ships 
were driven from their anchors, and 
jostled together with such violence, that 
their crews did not know whether: they 
were afloat or aground. The master of a 
ship, who had great difficulty in reaching 
the port of Lisbon, reported that, being 
fifty leagues at sea, the shock was there 
so violent as to da the deck of the 
vessel. He fancied he had mistaken his 
reckoning, and struck on a rock. 

After the earthquake, several fountains 
were dried oP 3.¥ ile ane — 

ing great changes, re’ to i 
pare B state. In places where there had 
not been any water, springs burst forth, 
and continued to flow; several of these 
spouted to the height of near twenty feet, 
and threw up sand of various colours. 
On the hills rocks were split, and the 
earth rent; while towards the coast seve- 
ral ber Dtcmesnty Ringe were thrown 
from the eminences into the sea. 

At Oporto, the earthquake was felt:at 
the same timeas at Lisbon. In the space 
of two minutes, the river rose and fell five 
or six feet, and continued to do so for 
four. hours. . At. the .commencement it 
ran with so much violence as to break a 
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ship’s hawser. In some parts the river 

opened, and seemed to discharge vast 

quantities of air. The agitation of the 

sea was so great, about a league beyond 

the bar, that air was supposed to have 
i there also 


Saint. Ubes, a sea-port town about 
twenty miles seuth of Lisbon, was en- 
tirely swallowed up by the repeated 
shocks, and by the vast surf of the sea. 
Huge pieces of rock were detached at the 
game time from the promontory at the 
west end of the town, which consists of a 
chain of mountains containing fine jasper 
of different colours. 

At Cadiz, the earthquake was not in- 
ferior in violence to that which swallowed 
ap Lima and Callao, in Peru, towards 
the end of October, 1746, and was nearly 
of twice the duration, the latter having 
been felt for three minutes only. At ten 
minutes after eleven o’clock, a wave was 
seen coming from the sea, at the distance 
of eight miles, and at least sixty feet 
higher than usual. It dashed against 
the west part of the city, which is v 
rocky. Although its force was mucl 
broken by these rocks, it at length reached 
the walls, and beat in the breast-work, 
which was sixty fect above the ordinary 
level of the water, removing pieces of the 
fabric, of the weight of eight or ten tons, 
to the distance of forty or fifty yards. 

At Madrid the shock was very sensibly 
felt soon after ten in the morning, ard 
lasted five or six minutes. 

At Gibraltar it was felt about the same 
time as at Madrid. Several of the guns 
on the batteries were seen to rise, and 
others to sink, while the earth had an un- 
dulating motion. 

In Africa this earthquake was felt al- 
most as severely as it had been in Europe. 
A great the city of Algiers was 
destroy At Arzilla, a town belonging 
to the hee me of Fez, about ten in the 
mortning, the sea suddenly rose with such 
impetuosity, that it lifted up a vessel in 
the bay, and impelled it with such force 
on the land, that it was shattered in pieces ; 
and a boat was found two musket-shots 
within land from the sea. At Fez and 
Mequinez, great numbers of houses fell 
down, and a multitude of le were 
buried beneath the ruins. At Morocco, 
similar accidents occurred ; and at Salle, 
also, much damage was done. At Tan- 
gier the earthquake began at ten in the 
Mmoring, and lasted ten or twelve minutes. 
At Tetuan it commenced at the same time, 
but was of less duration : three of the shocks 
were so extremely violent, that it was 
feared: the whole city would be _ 

In the city of Funchal, in the island of 
Madeira, a shock of. : was 
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felt at thirty-cight minutes past nine in 
the morning. At three quarters past 
eleven the sea, which was quite calm, 
suddenly retired several paces; when, 
rising with a great swell, and without any 
noise, it as suddenly advanced, overflow 

the shore, and entered the city. It rose 
fifteen feet perpendicular above high-water 
mark, although the tide, which there flows 
seven feet, was at half-ebb. 

These were the phenomena with which 
this remarkable earthquake was attended 
in those places where it was most violent. 
The effects of it, however, reached to an 
immense distance; and were perceived 
chiefly by the agitations of the waters, or 
some slight motion of the earth. On the 
north, it reached as far as Norway and 
Sweden. 

In many places of Germany the effects 
of this carthquake were very perceptible ; 
but in Holland the agitations were still 
more remarkable. At. Alphen on the 
Rhine, between Leyden and Woerden,; in 
the afternoon of the first of November, 
the waters were agitated to such a violent 
degree, that buoys were broken from their 
chains, large vessels snapped their cables, 
smaller ones were thrown out of the water 
upon the land, and others lying on land 
were set afloat. se 

The agitation of the waters was also 
perceived in various parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. . 

At Tangier, all the fountains were 
dried up, so that there was no water to be 
had till night. A very remarkable change 
was observed in the medicinal waters of 
Toplitz, a village in Bohemia, famous for 
its baths These waters were discovered 
in the year 762; from which time the 
principal spring had constantly thrown 
out hot water in the same quantity, and 
of the same quality. On the morning of 
the earthquake, between eleven and twelve 
in the forenoon, this principal spring cast 
forth such a quantity of water, that in the 
space of half an hour all the baths ran 
over. About  Y on hour — this 

eat increase the water, the i 
flowed turbid and muddy; then, having 
stopped entirely for a minute, it broke 
forth again with prodigious violence, 
diiving before it a considerable quantity 
of reddish ochre. After this, it became 
clear, and flowed as pure as before. It 
still continued to do so; but the water 
was in ter quantity, and hotter than 
before the carthquake. At Angoulesme, 
in France, a subterraneous noise, like 
thunder, was heard; and presently after 
the carth opened, and discharged a torrent 
of water, mixed with red sand. At sea 
the shocks of this terrible earthquake were 
felt most violently. 
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Althi ati che en and shee pane 
must fail in exhibiting @ scene of desola- 
tion like that of the earthquake at Lisbon, 
yet we have given one of the many scenes 
of horror which it presented on awful 
occasion. 


A striking instance of the humanity of 
the British character is connected with 
the earthquake at Lisbon. No sooner did 
the news of this dreadful calamity reach 
England, than the British Parli t 
voted one hundred thousand pounds for 
the relief of the unhappy sufferers. This 
noble instance of national humanity was 
enhanced by the manner of conferring the 
benefit. A number of ships laden with 
provisions and clothing were immediately 
des; to Lisbon, where arrived 
80 Opportunely as to preserve thousands 
from dying of hunger and cold, who, 
destitute of the means of subsistence, 
were obliged to take up their abode in 
pete ere air; and but for this seasonable 
relief,-must inevitably have perished. 


TO MY LYRE! 
BY MRS. BARON WILSON. 
Ecuo of former happiness ! 
Relic of earlier—brighter. hours! 
Time has not made me love thee less, 
Though sorrow’s hand has cropt life's flowers. 
Came n! resume thy wonted tone, 





p ies | gi id; 
Now joy is past, and hope is flown, 
T call thee, to mine aid! 
Grief is the poet’s patroness ; 
Her sable form and rugged brow, 
Conspire far more his dreams to bless, 
Than all that pleasure can bestow. 
Come, then, thou nurse of visions wild, 
Companion of the silent hour ; 
’Tis sorrow’s voice—'tis sorrow's child, 
That woos thy soothing pow’r! 
It is not for the gay— 
When pleasure’s phantom’s round them shine, 
And mirth illumes each festive day, 
To worship at thy shrine ! 
No!—tis the hand of misery, 
That best can wake thy soothing strain; 
‘When grief's low voice, and sorrow's sigh, 
Echo each note again! 


My Lyre !—when first we met, 
*Twas when youth’s cloudless morning smil'd, 
* glowing sun had set, 


hope beguil’d! 
I theught thee, but a toy— 
Fit to amuse life’s idie hours ; 
And careless then,—'mid scenes of joy 
I scorn’d thy gentle powers ! 
But now, I find thou art 
friend—when other friendships fail ; 


ure’s sun was bright, 
Singe grief has circled round my brow, 

Her deep, and starless night. 
Come then—neglected Lyre !— 

Now pleasure's lighter touch has flown ; 
™ trembling hand that sweeps thy wire, 


s thine—and thine 4 
Thou need'st no rival fear 
To lure my heart again from thee ; 
J-ba:1 thee now, com dear 
Sole partuer in my misery. 
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EULOGIUM. ON KNOWLEDGE. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Srr,—I have ‘enclosed 
from a sermon deli by 
E. Irving, which I took in short-hand, 
July 18h, thinking it may be accepta- 
ble to some‘of your numerous readers. 

I remain, your's, te 


“ Beauty fades, strength languisheth, 
and fame is inconstant as the veering 
wind ;—fortune changeth every moment, 
and riches take to themselves wings, and 
flee away like an eagle toward heaven: 
the appetites all grow dull, the eye grows 
dim, and the ear deaf to dulcet sounds— 
and all things ebb and flow, are lost, and 


soon —— But know: !—know. 
ledge t defies those and 
fluctuations to which all human posses- 
sions are doomed. It is a thing so purely 
one’s own ; it doth so defy the power of 
man to take it from us; it doth so fore- 
cast in the mind, and te itself 
independent of all power and strength of 
man ; and it can so little be bought with 
money, or be bya royal road approached ; 
and it so inhabiteth the mind within, and 
defieth the world without; and is so 
little subject to the fluctuations of for- 
tune, and the wasting power of time; it 
is on all hands in so much 

n to the illustration of 


eager! ht after by ev 
srelveth for the panache in 
Governors seeking men of knowledge to 
write them into favour, and their oppo- 
nents seeking men of knowledge to write 
them out of favour ;—and the vender. of 
every ware seeking men of knowledge to 
exalt its praise ; and even every amuse- 
ment, except bear-garden and _prize- 
fighting barbarities, being u by. 
knowledge, and every proj Measure 
advocated by knowledge. Thus the ac- 
complishments of knowledge are so splen- 
did, its advantages so that it 
seems ignorance not to adore, and profa- 
nation to decry it. 

oe 
so beget, 
fortitude 
arms him around with divine armour, 
éven like the Goddess of Knowledge, 


whom the ancients fabled to have sprung 
ready.armed from the forehead of Jove : 


‘so that a son of knowledge seems as great 


inrags as a man of power in his caste, 
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ot a prince in his palace. Adversit 
cannot crush the man of knowledge, the 
contcmpt of man cannot abash him, and 
the threats of man cannot force him to 
recant. He retires to his secret 

and summons in his spiritual counsellors : 
he examines, he writes, he juatifieth him- 
self,—he publisheth to the world, and all 
his enemies are confounded ; or, if they 
wish to make head against him, they 
must seek men of knowledge, for it can 
be overthrown by nothing but itself. 

“ Then again, knowledge is the mother 
of art and wet s—knowledge is the 
handmaiden (if I may so speak) who 
attireth the charms of nature, if not the 
mother of whom nature holds her chiefest 
charms ; so that all which beautifies the 
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a few scattered tribes of roving savages— 
fighting with brutal creatures for the 
mastery of the woods and caves in which 
they dwell. Aye, and though ev 
thing we now behold were swept wit 
the besom of destruction, nature stript of 
her decorations, and art divested of her 
resources, there is such a life-giving 

wer in this immortal faculty of know- 
ledge, that she would bring again in a 
few years the beauties of nature, and 
re-invent the resources of art, and cover 
the earth with her beautiful flowers and 
" Kn ledge is th 

“ Know. is the support of te 
= be gre cet ul die with 
the t gave it bir And a 
book of former ages is a treasury. ich 
the intervening time hath striven in vain 
to stifle: it hath survived the things 
which were brought. into existence. along” 
with it; and if it bea good book, it ha 
the probability of living to an unlimited 
age. In short, there is no end to the 
praises of knowledge.” 


VICTIMS OF THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 
Tue following is a general recapitulation of the Victims of the Spanish Inquisition, 


from the year 148] till 1808: 


ae 


498 to 1507, under Deza 


gigi 


507 to 1521, under that of Adrian 
521 to 1523, interrei 


edi seat ~nadihewndl 


anrique 
538 to 1545, under Tabera 


igi 


1556 to 1597, 
1597 to 1621, under Philip III. 
1621 to 1665, under Philip IV. 
1669 to 1700, under Charles II. 


during the rei 


746 to 1759, under Ferdinand VI. 


SEE 


Thus the general amount of the vic- 
tims of the — Inquisition, only 
from 1481 till 1808, amounts to 340,921, 
without those that suffered 
exile or im ment, under the reign of 
Ferdinand VII., the number of which is 
very considerable. oa 

2C€ 


year 1481 to 1491, during the administra- 
the General Inquisitor Torquemada. 


507 to 1517, under the administration of Cisnero _ 
ign rae 
1523 to 1538, under the administration of 


546 to 1556, under Loaisa, and during the 
Of Charles V. ......0:...ccccccccsesscenscoecsees 
of Phillip 11. ... 


00 to 1746, under Philip V. -.....c.---.----++ 


1 
1 
1759 to 1788, under Charles III. ... 
1788 to 1808, under Charles IV. .. .. 


Condemned 
Galt a or 
P¥isoné. 

97,371 
32,952 
48,059 
21,835 

4,481 
“11,250 
6,520 
6,600 
18,450 
10,716 
14,080 
6,912 
9,120 
170 

56 

42 
288,214 


Burnt 
in 


Effigy. 


Burnt 
Alive. 


} 10,220 


'' 


oeoee: 








If we were to add to these condemna- 
tions those that have taken place in the 
Peninsula, and other countries, under the 
domination of the Spanish Inquisition, 
such as Sicily, Sardinia, Flanders, Ame- 
rica, and the. Indies, &c., we shouldbe 
terrified at the number of unfortunate 
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por the “ Holy I Inquisition” has con- 
to make them better Catholics. 
othe jam uisition has not only decimated 
the S igh population by its auto-da-fe, 
but likewise in A peeking civil wars and 
dis and the expulsion of the 
Jews.and Moors. More than five mil- 
lions of. inhabitants have left the beauti- 
ful soil of Spain, during the terrible 
wv uisition ; and of that barbarous imsti- 
ion we may say the same as Mon- 
tesquieu has said of one of the Emperors 
of of the East :—*‘ Justinian, who, either 
by his laws or the sword, exterminated 
sects in urging them torevolt, rendered a 
number of fertile provinces barren. He 
thought to have thus. increased the num- 
ber of true believers, but he had only 
diminished that of human beings.” 


DR. JOHNSON AND SOAME 
JENYNS. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


S1na,—In No. CXIHEI. of the Mrrror, 
you have inserted the epitaph on Dr. 
Johnson, by Soame Jenyns, Esq. but 
with no remark on the occasion of its 
being written. Tothose of your readers 
who have not Johnson’s works, it may be 
to be informed that Jenyns 
never forgave him, on account of his se- 
vere criticism of the ‘‘ Free Inquiry into 
the Nature and of Evil,” which 
Jenyns gt aeons in 1757; but on the 
death o: Johnson, he gave vent to his 
poo ogeae in the petulant and iHiberal 
epitaph above alluded to. Boswell 
por ‘¢ Life of Johnson,” has a note, 
an epitaph in retort, on Jenyns, but 
does not give it as his own; yet as Mur- 
phy says, “he answered it by another 
equal in illiberality.” I question not 
but that it proceeded from his pen, which, 
as it may amuse your readers, I copy for 
insertion. G. 


EPITAPH 

Prepared for a creature not quite dead yet. 
Here lies a little, ugly, nauseous elf, 
Who, judging only from its wretched self, 
Feebiy attempted, petulant and vain, 
The “‘ Origin of Evil? to explain ; 
A mighty genius at this elf displeas vd; 
With a strong critic grasp the urchin. squeez'd. 
For thirty years its coward spleen it kept, 
Tillin the dust the mighty genius slept ; 
Then stunk and fretted in expiring snuff, 
And biink'd at Johnson with its iast poor puff. 


NEGRO FUNERAL. 

BY DR. PINCKARD. 
SEEtNG a crowd in one of the streets, 
and observing.a kind of procession, we 
followed the multitude, and soon found 
ourselves in the train of a negro funeral. 


- 


Wishing to witness the eeremony of in- 
wee we ravage to the burial ground 
with the throng. The corpse was eon- 
veyed. in a neat mall hearse, drawn by 
one horse. Six boys, twelve men and 
forty-eight women walked behind, in 
follows, but I cannot say as 
veeply aficted mourners :—The females 
were neatly clad for the occasion, and 
mostly in white. Grief and lamentations 
were not among them ; nor was even the 
semblance thereof assumed. No nh 
dirge was heard—no deep soundi 
was tolled—no fearful ce hi - 
jn ae a period of mirth and joy. Instead 
ing oe ceed oo te followers 
miele they passed along, 
Sans pat iughed with each other 
festivity. procession was 
with five robust negro fishermen, 
who followed behind playing antic gam. 
bols, and dancing the way to the 


grave. 

At the gate of the burying-ground the 
corpse was taken from the hearse, and 
borne by eight negroes, not upon their 
shoulders, but upon four clean white 
napkins placed under the coffin. The 
body was committed to the grave imme- 
diately on reaching it, without either 


prayer or ee 3 and the coffin, di-- 


a covered with earth. In doing = 
decent attention was observed. The 
par was not shovelled in rou ughly with 
the spade, almost disturbin e dead, 

with the rattling of stones and bones u 
the coffin, but was first put into a basket, 
and then earefully emptied into the ped oh : 
an observance w ich m Might be 
England, very much to pre of of the 
afflicted Iriends of the deceased. Durin 
this process an old negro woman chanted 
an African air, and the multitude joined 
her in’ the chorus. It: was not in the 
strain of a hymn or solemn requiem, but 
was loud and lively, in unison with the 
other gaieties. of the occasion. Man 
were laughing and sporting the who! 
time with the fishermen, who danced and 
gambolled, during the ceremony, upon 
the. neighbouring graves. the 
moment the was committed to the 
the party. tee attendants diapered 
party. attendants 
various directions, retiring, or remaining, 
during the filling up of the grave, as 
inclination seemed to lead. 

When the whole of the earth was 
— ae of the women, who had 
staid to t, in m over wed 
pone 8 = took spy mand af 

threw it down again tn 

the wee their departed friend, as the 
ishing of the ceremony, cryin aloud— 
“Get bless you, Jenny ! Food by ! e- 


oa re > aS 


er a Ta, ek ek 
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member me to-all friends. t’ other side of 
the sea, Jenny! Tell’emme come soon ! 


From the grave.digger we learned that 
had been a washer-woman, 


sounded her requiem, had been her sud- 
associates,-' They had full faith in Jenny’s 
ion to meet her friends at her 


Swe they most desired, before morn-| 


i ane ep nt these poor ignorant — a 
regarding a ha transmigration, 
death, =a , ae calculated to lead 
them to the crime of suicide; and, ac- 
cordingly, this effect of their superstition 
is said not to have been unfrequent among 
them. A tale is told of a singular remedy 
having been practised against this fatal 
— of the negroes. Several. indi- 
viduals of. a gang having hanged them- 
selves to escape from a cruel master, and 
others being about to avoid his severities 
by similar means, he prevented them, by 


the happy expedient of threatening to 
his 


himself, also, carrying the whip in 

d, into their own country, where 

he. would punish them ten times more 
severely than he had hithertodone. The 


stratagem is.said to have succeeded.— 1: 


Finding they could not, thus, escape from 
the tyrannic lash, they resolved, rather 
than receive disgraceful stripes among- 
their African. friends, to anaes their 
existence under all the hardships of sla- 
very. 


TO EMMA ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 
; (For the Mirror.) 


day— 
dark _ despa intervene, 
with look 


lay eac pass on, 
at | ever be the ardent wish. 

(O, might he seal it with a kiss,) 
-- | Of thy dear cousin. 


< 
SELECT MAXIMS. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


A KING is to be envied for nothing sé 
much as the. supremacy of his power to 
do good; and if his inclinations-be but 
equal to his power, he must: necessarily 
be the-happiest man in his tealm. 
Charles the Fifth used to.say, “ that 
the clemency of a prince is: like: the heat 
of thesun, which-hardens ‘dirt, while it 
softens waz.” - 

Many who seem to carry the li! of 
the subject highest, serve them like 
trouts—tickle them till they catch them. 

Profaneness in-conversation too com- 


Our passions are like convulsive fits, 
which, though they make us stronger for 
. yet leave us much weaker 


Wi 

Cowards are like sorry horses; they 
have just mettle enough to be mischievous. 

Cruelty is 80 contrary to human nature 
that it is branded with the scandalous 
term inhumanity. 

The real use of talking is almost lost. 
to the world by the excessive custem of 


ing. 

Antisthenes vended * — that 

in buying an earthern dish, they were 

pers | eadanih it lest it = mc Meir 
et so careless in choosing friends as to 

take them flawed with vice. 

Settle your disputes yourselves if you 
would make an end of :‘them—would you 
prolong them, callin lawyers. . 

He who jests upon the deformities of 
nature, upbraids the god of natures. ~ 

Flattery is the base coin to which 
vanity gives currency. 

What is yar in reason upon an 
argument is too often supplied by rage. 

The stoical scheme “sw iae wants 
by: lopping desires,” is like ‘cutting off 
our feet we have no shoes. ; 

Jaconus.: 
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SONNET TO L. E. L., 
AUTHORESS OF THE ‘‘ IMPROVISATRICE.” 
(For the Mirror.) 

I-vg read those . who have struck the lyre 


poets. 
Of burning love with majesty sublime; 
Bat never met with such poetic fire 
As breathes, fair lady, fe thy eve line 
And bast thou lov’d with such deep agony, 
And been so tost on peas delusive wave, 
and fi osatic, 


> fair x 
en plainty show that love has made thee slave. 
Ww 


For 


EARTH. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
§1n,;—The following beautiful lines were 
written by a cow-boy in Sussex, on a wall, 
with a picce of red chalk : they have only 
been inserted in a Sussex paper, and may 
be quite unknown to many London rea- 
‘ders. I send them to you in order that 
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now, Milt-Hill, from a windmill stand. 
ing upon it. The abbey is supposed to 
pont wear gpronh as aa same as 
e chu it com similar 
materials; and from the short distance of 
the turret of the pore they are su 
posed, ori to have joined. t 
the east of ‘the eliuseh aset0 be seen 
Saxon mouldings, but -_ have been 
filled up several years; while the western 
extremity is of the Gothic order ; a square 
tower attaches itself to the chapel, which 
is covered with ivy. There are also two 
aisles = a chancel; the oo en- 
trance Norman i and over 
the door is placed a sun-dialtrith this ap. 
inscription, “‘ Time how short.” 


soap wsenon Sf yous whidly cae, mation 


miscellany. 
Tain, &e. &e. 
J. W. €. 
Earth goes on earth, gtittering lik ; 
Earth goes baporary mmo e stout: 


Earth builds on earth, castles and towers, 
Earth says to earth, ail shall be ours. 


* Pronounced “‘ goold ” 
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No. VI. 


MINSTER CHURCH AND ABBEY, 
IN THE wc SHEPPY, 


(For the Mirror. ) 


MinsTeEn, anciently spelt Mynstre, si- 
tuate on a hill in the Isle of Sheppy, 
about three and a half miles (geortap i- 
cal distance) from Sheerness. The church 
is of considerable antiquity, as it~ was 
built nearly a century before the Conquest, 
and exhibits the remains of Saxon archi- 
tecture : some su it to have derived 
its name from the Monastery or Minster, 
founded by Queen Sexburga for nuns, 
as an atonement for the atrocious crimes 
of her husband. It stands about a hun- 
dred feet from the church ; however, very 
little of it now remains, having been de. 
stroyed by the Picts, who once ravaged 
the isle: between. whom and the Saxons 
sevctal battles were fought on the site of 
this and the opposite hill, denominated 


years, the entrance has been filled wi 
juman bones, and is used only for that 
purpose. In the north aisle there is a 
pen th grave-stone in the shape of a 
coffin-lid, with a cross raised or cut out 
in the centre, it was a few years ago co- 
vered over during some re which the 
church was undergoing. On the floor 
before the altar are two brass figures, re- 
arog a knight and his lady: the 
ight is armed cap-a-pie, with a lion 
couchent at his feet, and a dog at his 
lady's: her mantle has on it bars 
wavy. There is a place in the pavement 
immediately underneath them which once 
contained an inscription, but that un- 
fortunately is gone; fifty or sixty years 
ago, an antiquarian c n, who had 
Swidh, ebaponanie tl opteerer pe 
upon pretence of havi e cha- 
racters ome deeply engraven iin the brea; 
took it with him, but never returned it; 
no light of course can be thrown upon 
them, who, or what were: the ge~ 
neral hypothesis being, that they have 
lain there nearly 800 years. The 
is “ that the knight came over with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, who gave him many 
acres of land on the island, with other 
emoluments ;”’ this however must be left, 
and all that can be said, is, that the 
figures are very antique, which is de- 
monstrated by their costume. In 1774, 
thecuriosity of a church-warden prompte 
him to have the--grave opened, whi 
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accomplished without removing the 
y digging on either side, when 
they were se ly in leaden 


with Wolsey or thé Sth Ed- 
x Jig body is suppased to be in the 
enclosed in a stone chest ; 
called Lord Chaney’s monument. 


teres 


i : 


sms 


Fe 


ee 


and 
jieces off the tomb, however 
sufficient number of Latin 
uaint us, 
1x.” 


if 


over to England from Spain 

y to her majesty, was taken suddenly 
ijl, and died at the Nore, (which is but 
a few miles off Minster) and buried there 
Uy eceal, are depeoied im the cad, 
conj are ited in the t, 
as it is canenentl ids the pavement. 


arch, is a very ancient tomb, which is 
the most remarkable. The monument 
is that of Sir Robert de Shurland, who 
resided at Shutland, in the Island of 


templar. 
feet. He 


the water, upon a low ebb, asa man can 
ride in and touch an with the 
point of his lance,” Phi . continu. 
ation, remarks “* his tomb a 


his vault many wild and -ro- 
mances, as namely :—that he buried 
priest alive: that he swam on his horse 
two miles to the king, who was then near 
this isle, on ship-board, to purchase. his 
; and having obtained it, swam 
k to the shore, where being arrived, 
he cut off the head of his said horse, 


Very little doubt can be entertained, 
but that the head on the tower and the 
tomb, have some allusion to the hi 
of Robert de Skurland, Lord Sh 
But the most popular legend is the fol- 
lowing, in old English doggerel : 


Of monuments that here th ew, 
Within the church, we sketch'd but two: 
One an ambassador of Spain's, 
T’other Lord Shurland’s dust contains ;: 
Of whom a story strange they tell, 
And ee lieve it well. 
The Lord of Shurland on a day, 
Happ’ ning to take a ride this way, 
About a corpse, observed a crowd, 
Against their priest complaining loud, 

hat he would not the service say, 
Till somebody his fees should pay. 
On this his lordship, too, did rave, 
Aud threw the priest into the grave : 
« Make haste, and fill it up,” said he, 
«“ We'll bury both without a fee.” 
But when he cooler grew, and thought 
To what a scrape himself had b t, 
Away he gallop’d to the bay, 
Where at that time a ship did lay, 

ard, — king on board ; 
—— to tell,) this hair-brained lord, 
-back swam to the ship's side 

There told his tale, and pardon cry'd. 
The grant with many thanks he takes, 
And swimming sti}}, to land he makes ; 
But on his riding up the beach, 
He an old woman meets, a witch : 
« This horse, which now your life doth save,” 
Seve she, ‘‘ will bring 
« You'll prove a liar,” 
“You hag.” Then 


When a sharp bone pi 
And wounded grievously his toe, 
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Which mortify'd : so.be was Kill'd, 
And the hag’s prophecy fulfili-d. : 
See there his cross-legg'd figure laid, 
Aud dt his feet his horse's head. 


Isle of Sheppy- 


Reminiscences. 
‘ No. VII. 


Georeivs. 





BANNISTER. 
“ And all the men and women merely players.” 





CuaRLEs BannIsSTER, father of John, 
went one stormy night into a coffee-house, 
in which there were several of his ‘ fami- 
liars” as he termed them. ‘* Heavens,” 
said Charles, “ what a wind! I never 
pi = a igs Pad a ard 
[ ** said an old gen 1 gravely 
from a corner, ‘“* what was it like?” 
« Why like to have blown my hat off.” 
Another evening, when three surgeons 
ot Wi ahaa coher. ood tale 
id, with a t concern ing, 
“ Thete bes bein 's dreadful accident at 
the end of the street !"” ‘* Accident, what, 
what is it?” said each of the surgeons, 
teaching their hats and canes, “ y, a 
gentleman in crossing that terrible place 
the end of the street, has put out his 
#, This was quite enough, a steeple 
chase ensued, and in ten minutes they all 
returned breathless. ‘ There is no acci- 
dent!” “© We can’t find any one!” 
** The man has been removed !” burst 
at once from the disappointed doctors ; 
“Why, probably,” said Charles, ‘‘ the 
man removed himself.” ‘ Oh, that’s 
impossible where a leg was broken.” “ A 
leg broken,” returned Bannister, ‘“‘ who 
heard but yourselves any thing of a 
broken leg ?—I said, a gentleman in 
crossing the kennel, had put his leg out, 
and how the devil can a man cross a 
kennel without.” 


JOSEPH MUNDEN. 

MunDEN seeing a porter carrying a hare, 
fa ge him with one of his inimitable 
loo. s to know if it was his own hare or a 


At the theatre one evening whilst 
Munden and Fawcett were dressing, the 
latter observing the former screwing up. 
his face hefore a looking glass, asked him 
“ if he had bottled his eyes?” ** Yes, 
returned Munden, and I am now going 
to cork my eye brows.” 

When Cevent Garden Theatre was 
destroyed by fire, Munden lost a fine col- 
lection of wigs, and the same night a sow 
of his littered. Upon condoling with him 
on the loss of his valuable wigs, Munden 


with: a look which I shall never forget, 
said, 


** -Tis true I’ve lost my wiggery, : 
But I've'got an additiomto my piggery.”" 


ROBERT PALMER. 
THE late Robert Palmer was in the 


green-room with spark- 
Ting buckles on his shoes and at his knees, 
and a brilliant ring on his finger; one of 
the company inquired if they were real, 
“ I wear nothing but diamonds,” replied 
Palmer, “I congratulate you,”’ said 
John Bannister, “ for I remember when 
you wore nothing but paste.” _ This oc- 
casioned a war, which was heightened by 
Mrs. Jordan crying out, ‘* stick him 
against the wall, Bob—stick him against 
the wall.” 


MRS. SIDDONS. 


Two of our celebrated poets were con- 
versing on the actors ; “ Your admiration 
of Mrs. Siddons is so high,” said Rogers, 
‘that I wonder you never made 

love to her.”’ ‘ To that magnificent and 
appalling creature! I should have as 
soon thought of making love to the Arche 
bishop of Canterbury.” +3 


She Selector; 


CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 





LORD BYRON. 
From Dallas’s Recollections of Lord 
Byron. 

CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 
Ir was not without great difficulty that I 
could induce Lord Byron to allow his 
new poem to be published with his name. 
He dreaded that the old enmity of the 
critics in the north, which had been en- 
venomed by his satire, as well as the 
southern scribblers, whom he had equally 
enraged, would overwhelm his ‘‘ Pilgri- 
mage.” This was his first objection : his 
second was, that he was anxious the world 
should not fix upon himself the character 
of Childe Harold. Nevertheless, he said, 
if Mr. Murray positively required his 
name, and 1 agreed with bln tn opinion, 
he would venture ; and therefore he wished 
it to be given as “By-the Author of 
English Bards and -Scotch Reviewers.” 
He promised to give me some smaller 
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aptly accompany 

had kept no journals wi 

he meant to manufacture some notes from 

his letters to his mother. The advertise- 

ment which he originally intended to be 
fixed to the poem was something dif- 


uced, for the sake of 

iving some connexion to the piece, which, 

wever, makes no pretensions to regula- 

rity,’-—was continued thus at first, but 
was afterwards altered. 


“Tt has been suggested to me b 
friends, on whose opinions 1 set a hig 
value, that in the fetit s character of 
‘Childe Harold,’ I may incur the suspi- 
cion of having drawn ‘from myself.’ 
This I beg leave once for all to disclaim. 
I wanted a character to give some con- 
nexion to the poem, and the one adopted 
suited my purpose as well as any other. 
In some very trivial particulars, and those 
merely local, there might be grounds for 
such an idea; but in the main points, I 
should hope none whatever. My reader 
a ag that — the author oo 
in his own m, he assumes a v if. 
ferent tone , 4 that of “s 
* The cheerlesa thing, the man without a friend.’ 
I crave pardon for this egotism, which 
proceeds from my wish to discard any 
probable imputation of it to the text.” 

This it ap had been written be- 
fore the death of his mother, and his 
mournful sojourn at Newstead afterwards. 
It was during that period that he sent me 
the advertisement, upon which he had 
interlined, after his quotation of 
‘The cheerless thing, the man without a friend,’ 
at least till death had deprived him of 
his nearest connexions.”” 


TAKING HIS SEAT IN THE HOUSE OF 
LorDs. 
Passtnc down St. James’s-street, but 
with no intention of calling, I saw his 
chariot at his door, and went in. His 
countenance, paler than usual, showed 
that his mind was agitated, and that he 
was thinking of the nobleman to whom 
he had once looked for a hand and coun- 
tenance in his introduction to the House. 
He said to me, ‘‘ I am glad you happened 
to come in; I am going to take my seat; 
perhaps you will go with me.” I ex- 
pressed my readiness to attend him; 
while, at the same time, I concealed the 
shock I felt on thinking that this young 
man, who, by birth, fortune, and talent, 
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stood high in life, should have lived so 
unconnected and ted by persons of 
his own rank, that was not a single 
member of the Senate to which he be- 
longed, to whom he could or would apply 
to introduce him in a manner becoming 
sane oe that a situa- 
tion, indignation. 
If the neglect he Eeames with be imputed 
to an untoward or vicious disposition—a 
character which he gave himself, and 
which I understood was also given to him 
by others—it is natural to ask how he 
came by that disposition, for he got it not 
from nature? Had he not been left early 
to himself, or rather to ides 
and companions, would he have contracted 
that disposition? Or, even had nature 
= cross, might it Sean conte 
? i i . t 
not his heart and his intellect to have been 
trained to the situation he was to fill? 
Ought he not to have been saved from 
money-lenders, and men of business ? 
And ought not a shield to have been 
placed over a mind so open to impres- 
sions, to protect it from self-sufficient 
free-thinkers and witty sophists?’ The 
wonder is, not that he should have erred, 
but that he should have broken through 
the cloud that enveloped him, which 
dispersed solely by the rays of his oe 
genius. ‘ 
After some talk about the “ Satire,” 
the last sheets of which were in the 
I accompanied Lord Byron to the House. 
He was received in one of the antecham- 
bers by some of the officers in attendance, 
with whom he settled respecting the fees 
he had to pay. One of them went to ap- 
prise the Lord Chanceller of his being 
there, and soon returned for him. There 
were very few persons in the House. 
Lord Eldon was going through some or- 
dinary business. When Lord Byron en- 
tered, I thought he looked still paler than 
before ; and fhe certainly wore a counte- 
nance in which mortification was mingled 
with, but subdued by, indignation. He 
the woolsack without looking 
round, and advanced to the table where 
the proper officer was attending to admi- 
nister the oaths. When he had gone 
through them, the Chancellor quitted his 
seat, and went towards him with a smile, 
utting out his hand warmly to welcome 
him ; and, though I did not catch his 
words, I saw that he paid him some com- 
liment. This was all thrown away upon 
Lord Byron, who made a stiff bow, and 


the amiable offer of which d 

whole of his. I was sorry to see this, for 
Lord Eldon’s character is great for virtue 
as well as talent ;-and, even in a political 


ut the tips of his fingers into a hand, 
a emanded. the 
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point of view, it would have given me in- 
expressible pleasuré to have seen him 
uniting heartily with him. ‘The Chan- 
cellor did: not press a welcome so received, 
but resumed his seat; while Lord Byron 


oy ect 


Ww, go abroad.” 
e returned to’St. James’s-street, but he 
did not recover his spirits. 


preceded the aj 
arold). It p 
effect in the House of 
Lorda, and he received many compliments 
i en he 


1 had an 


per a not expecting 


t out his hand to me: in 
it when offered, I had 


haste 
oo my left hand. “ What!” said 
Pp ae gs 


such an occasion ?” 


y, 

tothe other hand, I gave him my right 
ee 
He.was greatly elated, repeated some 
of the compliments which had been paid 
him, and mentioned one or two of the 
Peers who had desired to’ be introduced to 
him. He concluded by saying, that he 
had, by his iven me the best ad- 
vertisement ‘or « Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage.’ 


THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 


Iw the satire of the “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” there was originally 
a a which, Mr. D. states, “ was 
one: u Lord Carlisle, at 
which I was not a little surprised, after 
what I had so lately heard him say of that 
nobleman ; but the fact is, that the lines 
were com before he had written to 
his ip, and he had given me the 
satire before he had made any of his me- 
ditated ‘alterations. It is, however, cu- 
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are inserted afterwards in Lord Byron’s 
hand-writing. ‘They are these :— 
“ On one alone Apolio deigns to smile, 

nd crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle.” 


This panegyric was converted, before 
the piece was sol cata into the bitterest 
satire, and s 

Roscommon ! Sheffield! with your spirits fled, 
No futare laurels deck a noble head ; 

No more will cheer with renovating smile, 

The pyraltic puling of Carlisle. 

His Lordship was induced to suppress 
the following lines, which were written to 
precede what we have just quoted :— 
Lords too are bards, such things at times befall, 
And ‘tis some praise in peers to write at all ; 
Yet did not taste or reason sway times, 

Ah, who would take their titles with their rhymes, 

In these, our times, with daily wonders big, 

A lettered peer is likea lettered $ 

= — their pa ow oy he who, from thence, 
fers rs or e manly sense. 

Still less that such seta woo the graceful Nine ; 

a was not made for lords and swine. 


RECEPTION BY THE PRINCE 
REGENT. 


Lorp Byron (says Mr. 
wonder of grey-' 
fashionable parties. At one of 
happened to go early when there were 
very few persons assembled ; the Regen’ 
went in soon after; Lord Byron was 
some distance from him in the room. 

being informed who he was, his 


D.) was 
the 


House, if not a complete courtier. 
I called on -him on the morning for 
which the levee had been appointed, and 
found him in a full-dress court suit of 
clothes, with his fine black hair in pow- 
der, which by no means suited his coun- 
tenance. ct mege  9 aerate 
told me that he should go to 
pF cron edie feo 

to a logize 
cheering, that he could not 
but do it, as Regent 
the honour to say that he 
him soon at Carlton-House. 


rious that this couplet must have been th 


sone: Garten ar teuaame one 
his prin poem at Newstead and 
his vival in town, perhaps under the 
same feelings which induced him to write 
to Lord Carlisle, and at the same time. 
The lines do not appear in the print, but 


werful operation of royal 
praise; which, hebever, 6 continued to 
influence him only till of a more 
congenial kind diverted him the en- 
joyment of that which for a moment he 
was disposed to receive. The levee ‘had 
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been suddenly put off, and he was dressed 
before he was informed of the alteration 
which had taken place. 

It..was the first and the last time he 
was ever so dressed, at least for a British 
Court. A newly-made friend of his * 

* & € @ 

Lord Byron was more than half 
to yildto this = oe = tee harsh 
verses that proceeded from his pen, were. 
I believe, composed more to humour his 
new eutemen passions than his — Cer. 
ee it ve up all ideas of appearing 

Court, and fel into the habit of speak- 
i ciandagaetilay of the Prince. 


SCENE IN SWITZERLAND. 
ena — and the Ranz des Vaches was 


And liet ts ‘were o'er th’ Helvetian mountains 
ung, 
That gave the glacier tops their richest —_ 


And aes the! lakes like molten gold be 

Wi flush'd the wonted regions of the storm, 
Where, Lape like, you saw the eagle's form, 
That high wheel'd and 


in Heav’a's vermiti 
soer’ 
Woods nearer frown'd, and cataracts dash'd and 


From beightsb d by the b 
—— roain’d the Sana ry “ 


wee: 
And tat a pe = d white, and gardens flou- 


“Twan tranepert | te inhale the bright sweet air! 
The mountain-bee was revelling in its glare, 
And roving with his minstrelsy across 
The scented wiid w , and enamell’d moss. 
Earth's features so harmonious!y were link'd, 
She seem‘d one great glad form, with life instinct 
That felt Heav'n's ardent breath, and smi 


below 
its flush of love, with consentaneous glow 
Campbeil's Theodric, 





POWER LOOMS. 
TuE Power Loom. is a modern inven- 
tion of the late Dr. Cartwright, resident at 
Hollander-house, Kent, or at least if the 


invention be. not new, its practical *ppli- of 


cation is so. It appears from a 
from that gentleman, that his attention 
wag first turned to the subject, by an ob- 
servation made in the company of a num- 
ber of Manchester gentlemen, at Matlock, 
in the summer of 1784, to the effect, that 
as soon as Mr. Arkwright’s patent for 
inning ed, so m mills 
seated’ and 80. much cotton 
=, ~oaaghed hands could never be found to 
weave it. Impressed with the idea of - 
ity of weaving as well as s 
hy machinery, Mr. Cartwright oe 
his ties to the construction of a power 
loom ; this he effected, and in the year 
following pat 
himself the benefit of his invention. The 
first attempt. was so rude and aoe + ee 
that he found it necessary to construct 


obtained a patent to secure to cess, 
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another loom}, and to ebtain a second pas 
tent in 1787. a 
vention, he erected a weaving-mill, at 
Doncaster, but with so little success, that 
the mill was and the projector 
sought and found a remuneration for his 
ingenuity and trouble: from Parliament. 
Mr. f. Grimshaw, of Manchester, under the 
a of sm 


1794, ~— Bell, of ne invented 
another power-loom, but with little better 
success. In 1801, Mr. John Monteith, 


Seimeiincmdtemaeamlans 
a gy og were fitted up in Scotland ; 

—— 1819, there were in Glas. 
pn lpg — tg 


and spain dead 
weekly. In 
looms was erected at Manshenan, in 1806, 
we two eee at Si _ a fourth 
at West b — 
fate taser ook 
ig of warps were put 
into the loom, many ine ty we Bt 
ficulties hitherto = — 
Before the invention 
frame, one weaver was cael to Soak 
Fn my principally fro carry on the 
warp in portions as 

pope = ody hy ae but at present a 
boy or a girl of twelve or fourteen years 

age can attend two steam-looms, and 
can produce from these looms upwards of 
three times as much well-woven cloth as 
the best. hand-weaver. Under these cir- 
cumstances the number of power-looms 
are naturally increasing; in Mel8, there 
were in Manchester, Stockport, Middle. 
ton, Hyde, Stayley Bridge, and their 
vicinities, fourteen ies, containing 
about 2,000 looms ; in 1821, this number 
was increased to thirty-two factories, and 
5,732 looms; and at present there are 
not fewer than 10,000 steam-looms at 
work in Great-Britain. Each of the 
steam-loom mills forms a complete ma. 
nufacturing colony, in which every pro. 
from the pic of the raw cotton 
to its conversion into 
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much work as would ‘in the last age have 
employed an entire ‘district. - The steam- 
looms. are chiefly employed in the pro- 
ee cloth and shirtings ; 
but weave thicksetts, fancy 





copechet aie othe, 


broad cloths.— Baines’ 's Directory —[ Mr. ~ 


Baines, who has taken his estimate of the 
number of steam-looms in Great ‘ Britain 
from Mr. Guest’s recent publication, has 
stated it as only 10,000. There are now 
almost as many in Scotland alone, and 
nearly three times more in England. So 
rapidly has this branch of manufacture 
increased !} 


MULE SPINNING. — 


SamvE.t Crompton, an inhabitant of 
Bolton, produced a machine which com- 
bined the principles of the spinning jenny 
and water-frame, and was called from 
that circumstance a Mule. This valu- 
able invention he gave to the public in the 
year 1780, and*a small subscription, 
amounting to about one hundred gui 
served er to express the sense of obli- 
— felt by the manufacturers than to 
ward the ious mechanic. About 


was speed for hin 
and the cong 400/. was added to the 
former acknowledgment. In 1812, the 
merits ~ Samuel ——— pant 8 
was y petition consi- 
deration of Parliament, and the sum of 
5,000. was awarded to the inventor out 
of the public purse. On this occasion 
several witnesses were called before the 
pn we oe a ieee ms 
t previous to ton’s 
invention of Me ele the muslin <ceab 
facture had been attempted, without much 
success, but that since that period it had 
been progressively advancing; and that 
the quality of yarn which composes a 
great part of the cambrics and muslins of 
Great Britain could not be produced with- 
out that machine. It was calculated that 
at the time the investigation was 


ra 70,000 persons were employed by 


Crompton’s. machine as spinners, and- 


150,000 as weavers, and that four-fifths 
of the cloth bleached in the nei res 
je painful to add, thet Mr, Goomp 
is to at Mr. mM: eR 
barked the sum voted to him m4 Parlia- 
ment in trade, which proved unfortunate, 
and that he is now living in Bolton in 
very | humble circumstances, with the con- 
. however, that if he has not been 
so fortunate as to elevate himself in the 
world, he has done much towards the 


elevation of. others, who will, of course, 
feel it their duty to keep this public bene. 
factor above the pressure of 

Baines’s Directory. 


THE ANGLO SAXONS. 
FROM LINGARD’S ENGLAND. 


Courts of Justice—Hall-Motes. . The 
lowest species of jurisdiction -. known 
among Anglo-Saxons was that: of 
‘¢ Sac and Soc :”°—the privilege of hold- 
ing pleas and imposing fines within a cer- 
tain district, and which was with few vari- 
ations pemeee in the manorial] courts 
of the Norman dynasty. It seems to have 
been claimed exercised with different 
modifications by all the greater, and by 
several of the lesser thanes. From the 
custom of holding these courts in the hall 
of the Lord, they were usually termed 
“ Hall-Motes.” From them are derived 
our present Courts baron, with civil and 
Courts Leet, with criminal jurisdiction. 
Lee 24), 248, 241, 242, i eatoken Hist: Elian. 490, 


sds ee to the 
Hall-Mote, was the. mote of the hundred, 
a large division of the county. It was 
under the presidency of the earldorman, 
or the reeve, h. ane by the Per 
cipal clergy and freeholders. Once.in 
year was convened an extraordinary rt 
ing, when every male above the age of 
twelve years, was compan to attend ; 
the state of the (or asso. 
ciations of ten Emiflies) was ascertained ; 
and no man was- permitted to remain at 
large who could not provide a surety for 
his peaceable behaviour. In these courts 
offenders were tried, and civil causes de- 
cided. “But sometimes when interests of 
great importance were at stake, or the 
parties belonged to different districts, the 
authority of a single hundred was thought 
insufficient. On such occasions, that the 
controversy might be brought before a 
more numerous, and less partial ——, 
the earldorman convoked an agree Se} 
the contiguous hundreds, or of the 
part of the county. The former 
termed the Court of the Lathe, and the 
latter of the Trything. 


Burgh-Motes. In Burghs pines = 
burgh-motes, ig wi 
motes of the iomee 


Shire-Motes.— Of this higher dignity, 
and more extensive jurisdiction was > 
shire-mote, or court of the cow oo 
was held twice in the year ;—in 
ginning of May and October, every great 
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proprietor was compelled to attend in 
sae or by’ his. steward, er to send in 
lace his chaplain, bailiff, and four 
principal tenants. The bishop and earl- 
or earl, presided with equal 
authority, and their assessors were the 
— = ir proceedin of the royal 
es. In their ings they began 
with chose anecull wh ich seleted. to the 
dues and immunities vet the church ; 
to the fines and forfeitures belong- 
ing to the crown; and ended with the 
controversies of individuals. 


King’s Court.—From the local courts 
above mentioned,—the Hall-Mote, Hun- 
dred-Mote, and Shire-mote, appeals were 
allowed to the superior authority of the 
monarch, who, by his office, was supreme 
ho reed of the state: but as the king 

other duties to perform, it was for- 
bidden to bring any cause before him 
until it had been previously submitted to 
the decision of the inferior judges; a 
prohibition which was, however, fre- 
quently disregarded. Wherever the king 
was present, a court might be speedily 
assembled. To the thanes and cler- 
apt who attended on his person, he 
prelates and nobility of the 
or Aha and with their assistance, 
either pacified the parties, er pronounced 
a definitive judgment. 


+ suddeippiguncien might require. The 
principal ‘members seem to 
the spiritual and ‘temporal thanes, who 
held immediately under the crown, and 
who could command ee services —. 
tary vassals. The | powers of this 
assembly have never been accurately 
ascertained ; arn they were never 
cite corn them on the vacaucy 
crown, balonged the choice of the 
In their judicial capa- 
cy they compromised -or decided civil 
controversies among themselves; sum- 
moned before them state criminals of 
great power and connections : and usually 
pronounced the sentence of forfeiture and 
pea agers those whom they found 
= legis islators they undertook 
to tae | for the defence of the realm, 
the prevention and punishment of crimes, 
and the due administration of justice. 


—_—— 


PETER PINDARICS;. . 
OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED.« 


THE PHILOSOPHER'S FAUX-PAS. 


«“ GugaT men,” say, “ have slender wits,” 
At least, they’re subject to strange fits 
Of absentness of mind ; 
And while te A give to ianets ees 
In their beha woud Teas 
In Guan oe, we shall find. 


Of faults in them so wee: ig 
Who to fair science are de 
Shou!d some require a paetts 
I thiuk I know acase in point, 
Will put their voses out of joint, 
And make them own its truth. 


Sir Isaac Newton—(O, that name 

Is coupled with eternal fame !) 

Did, on a time auspicious, prove 
The force of an all-conqu’ring love. 
The subtle flame his soul receives, 
And books and study now he leaves; 
Descends from scape o the sk ies, 


To eulogise a lady’: 
And tells that they i in n brilliatice far 
Outlustre every radiant star. 


Once with the Sg dow sat toying, 

A téte-a-téte with her queries: i_ 

And ata time so sweet, engrossi: me ‘ 

What lover would have _——— of dozing ?— 
he'd a taking, 


uneasy ; 

Then, as pan tee by polleenoan. 

He took her hand of dazzling whiteness. 

«“ He'll surely kiss it,” — lady; 

Ana all her blushes she 

Her —_ he raised, oy he lingers, 

The kiss seem’d bursting on her fingers; 

« Oh, the timidity of some !” 

The lady thought, as he begun 

To — away with double viguat rs ; 

When lo! he rai he sweet fore-finger, 
Shame on the man who thus could shock Kany 

‘o make it a tobacco-stopper ! " 
EMO. 





PAiscellanies. 


INSTINCT OF SWALLOWS. 
“(For the Mirror.) 


Srr,—A few years back, when Eaton- 
Hall, hoes residence of the Earl of Gros- 
venor, in Chesire, was under repair, some 
swallows built one of their mud nests in 
the corner of a window in the front of the 
house. oe = task had be A been 
completed, when a sparrow 
aan it one morning. The awallows- 
tried every mearis in their power to eject 
her, but to no purpose ; she to 
defy them ail to turn her out ; she had 
= possession, and was determined to 
it, peckin ing at them through the hole 
ey assailed her from without. This. 
pet observed by the workmen employed 
at that part of the building, and caused: 
much amusement. However, it was not 
to last long; for the next day the swal- 
lows commenced the attack in | great num. 
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cape t, 
up the hole of the ss 

and there left her imprisoned 
to starve to death. Two or three days 
after, the workmen, out of curiosity, forced 
the eg down with the = ay 4, pole, and 
to their t surprise, fou sparrow 
dead ; toring tons so enclosed that she 
had no means of geting out, and was 
actually starved to death. 

I am, your's, &c. 


ORIGIN OF THE TERMS 
ATTORNEY AND SOLICITOR. 


“ Iw the time of our Saxon ancestors,” 
says a work entitled Heraldic Anoma- 
ties, ‘“* the freemen in every shite met 
twice a year, under the precedency of the 
shire, reeve or sheriff, and this meeting 
was called the Sheriff's Torn. . By de- 
grees, the freemen declined giving their 
personal attendance, and a freeman whodid 
attend, carriedwith him the proxies of such 
of his friends, as could not appear. He 
who actually went to the Sheriff’s Torn, 


was said according to the old Saxon, to — 


go at the Torn, and-hence came the word 
attorney, which signified one that went 
to the Torn for others, carrying with him 
a power to actor vote for those who em- 
ployed him. I do not conéeive, continues 
the writer, that the attorney has any 
right to call himself a solicitor, but where 
he has business in a court ‘of equity. If 
he chose to act more upon the principles 
ip, peo of law, let him be a solicitor 
by all means, but not otherwise ; for law 
and equity are very. different things ; 
neither of them very good, as over- 
whelmed with forms and technicalities; 
but, upon the whole, equity is surely the 
am it were but for the name of the 
ing.” 


ORIGIN OF THE IRISH LINEN 
MANUFACTORY. 


Wuewn Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, was 
lord lieutenant va ae es at his own 
expense, import sowed a quantit 
of flax-seed, and the crop succeeding re 
his expectation, he nex€ year expended 
1,000/. for the same erected looms, 
. workmen: France and Flan. 
and at length was enabled to ship 
for. Spain, at his own risk, the first invest- 
ment of linen ever exported from Ireland. 


Exulting in the success of this favourite Books, 


scheme, he foretold that it would prove 
the greatest means of enrichment which 
Ireland had ever enjoyed ; and his saga- 
city ‘is amply attested by the industry 


and ‘wealth ‘which the linen manu’ 
continues to-diffuse over that portion of 
the empire. : T. A—n C. 


She Gatherer. 


“Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.” Wotton. 





POVERTY AND IDLENESS. 


To be idle and to be poor have always 
heen reproaches, and therefore every man 


endeavours, with his utmost care, to hide 
his poverty from others, and his idleness 
from himself. -_- , 


A youne Oxonian, on his return after 
the vacation, wishing to enjoy the sports 
of the field, purchased, to his loss, a horse 
that had been fired in all his legs; and 
consulting his friends as to a proper name 
for his hunter, one cf them thought Can- 
NON-BALL very appropriate, as it would 
Hot go without FIRING. 


THE WISH. 
SAID TO BE WRITTEN BY THE LATE 
nth | J.P. KEMBLE. 
ARcHLY smiling, dimpled boy 
_ Son of Venus; God of love, 
Grant my heart, the seat of joy, 
Ever may thy temple Fl 
' Let me sing and Jaugh all-day, 
Sweetly pass my nights away ; 
Then arising taste with you 
- Blessings lasting, raptures new. 
THE WAY TO MOUNT ZION. 
Disparcn’p on an errand. t’other day, 
Pat O’Bryan .- :.. 
Of a tailor inquir’d the way to Mount 
Zion.* 
The tailor was. pious: as he sat on his 
He gravel ied, “© Why Mount Zion’s 
te carck” 
‘ What a bothering lie,” in.a fury cried 
Pat, 
“ For yonder’s the church quite down in 
the flat."+ 


* The name ofa place in Beth 
+ The abbey church stands in a low part of the 
city. ; 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Witt the present Number of the Mrazor is pub- 
lished a Supplement, (price Two-pence,)- con- 
taining the Spirit of Almanacks, k 
and mas New Years’ presents, 
&c. for the year 1825. ; 
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